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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A History of Modern Philosophy. A Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy from the Close of the Renaissance to our own Day. By 
Dr. Harald Hoffding, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated from the German Edition by B. E. Meyer. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1900. — Vol. I., pp. xviii, 532 ; Vol. II., pp. x, 
600. 

In order to be able to translate a book, a person must understand at 
least three things : the subject with which it deals, the language in 
which it is written, and the language into which it is to be rendered. 
The translator of Hoffding' s History of Modern Philosophy seems to be 
ignorant of all these things. His translation is one of the very poorest 
ever published, mechanically literal, awkward, obscure, unreliable, 
careless, and lifeless. It is a great pity that Hoffding' s magnificent 
work should have been presented to the English reader in such a miser- 
able dress. There is hardly a page in the entire book that does not 
either falsify the German text, or at least render it in such a mechan- 
ical manner as to destroy one's pleasure in reading the work. The 
author is constantly made to say the direct opposite of what he says 
according to the German version, and one may depend upon it that 
the translator will misinterpret the original wherever there is the slight- 
est possibility of his doing it. The translator evidently thinks that all 
that is necessary to translate a philosophical work is a type-writer, a 
German-English dictionary, and a publisher. How he ever succeeded 
in persuading the latter to accept his manuscript is a mystery ! 

To show that my criticism is by no means too harsh, let me men- 
tion some of the hundreds of glaring mistakes which simply forced 
themselves upon my attention. In the first place, the word Darstellung 
in the title is falsely rendered, sketch ; it should be exposition, or present- 
ation. On page 7, vol. I, the German sentence, Es durfte kein von der 
Theologie unabhangiges Denken und Verstdndniss der Welt geben, mean- 
ing that no system of thought and no conception of the world which 
were independent of theology were allowed, is blandly rendered : " It 
dared not give the world any thought or intelligence independently 
of theology." The next sentence is also incorrect, and shows the 
translator's ignorance of idiomatic German. On page 8 the phrase, 
die von Aristoteles angenommene Formentwickelung means : " the evo- 
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lution assumed by Aristotle, ' ' not : ' ' adopted from Aristotle. " On page 
12 we read : "It may be that in causing the Crusade to be preached 
Pius II. virtually saved civilization. " This should be : "When Pius 
caused the Crusade to be preached he did it perhaps largely to save 
civilization." The word ubrigens does not mean elsewhere (p. 10), 
but however. Man bedenke, means remember, not, it has been remarked 
(p. 15). The word verhunzen means, to ruin, or spoil, not to tamper 
with (p. 23). On page 70 the word Schiissel is mistaken for Schlussel, 
and translated key. The quotation from Jacob Bohme, Dan du kanst 
keinen orth, weder im Himmel noch in dieser Welt ernennen, da 
die Gottliche gebuhrt nicht also sei, is rendered in this absurd 
fashion : " For thou canst name no place — neither in heaven nor in 
this world — where the divine ought not to be and is not " (p. 73). 
The translator confuses the noun gebuhrt (modern Geburt), which 
means birth, with the verb gebuhren, to be due to, to belong to, which 
would mean absolutely nothing in the connection in which it is here 
used. The old German word Freudenquall (Freudenquell), fountain 
of joy, he nonsensically renders, pangs of Joy, evidently confusing quail 
with Qual. On the bottom of page 74 we find the statement that 
"Lucifer triumphs over the whole Deity," which is not what the au- 
thor says. The first sentence on page 83 is a monstrosity. The 
clause, Schon gegen Schluss des Altertums, that is, " towards the close 
of antiquity," in some mysterious manner becomes : In defiance of the 
sentence of antiquity ( !) . Akademischer Lehrer, which means " univer- 
sity professor," is naively turned into " a teacher at the Academy " 
(p. 114). The idiom, wurde ihm zur Last gelegt, meaning, "he 
was accused of," is given: "counted to him for unrighteousness" 
(p. 121). 

One of the most absurd pieces of nonsense is to be found on page 
122, where the German sentence, Der italienische Staat bestreitet jetzt 
eine Prachtausgabe seiner Werke, which means that ' ' the Italian State 
is now publishing an idition de luxe of his works, ' ' is made to read : 
"The Italian State now boasts of possessing the finest edition of his 
works." On page 131 the word Losung is mistaken for Losung, with 
direful results, of course. Unberechtigt does not mean iniquitous, but 
unjustifiable (p. 143). On page 145 Gegensatze is mistaken for 
Gegenstande. On page 155 we get the direct opposite of the author's 
meaning : the German means that the highest goal is to be reached not, 
as the translator puts it, by renouncing honor and renown, but by leaving 
behind one honor and renown. On page 1 74 Hoffding says, ' We find 
a certain agreement between the theocratic scheme, etc.,' which be- 
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comes for his English mouthpiece : "We can find no sure agreement, 
etc." (p. 158). Page 187, "His description of the method of thought 
was not fit to serve as a model for the procedure of modern science, ' ' 
should read : "He was not yet able to employ the procedure of modem 
science as a model in his description of the method of thought." 
Page 244, "In order to be able to produce actions, a man must act 
outside himself, etc.," should be translated : "a man must act from his 
own nature," that is, the acts must flow from his own nature. On the 
next page we find a gem. The German text says in speaking of 
Geulincx that he died of the plague, or pest (er starb an der Pest), 
which our innocent translator calmly turns into : he died at Pesth. 
Sancta simplicitas. The Belgian city Louvain, called Lowen in Ger- 
man, he actually changes into Lyons. On page 270 we get the direct 
opposite again : Hoffding says, ' ' Tonnies and Natorp have, on the 
strength of it, denied that Hobbe's philosophy should be called ma- 
terialism." The translator makes him say: "T. and N. have con- 
tended, on the strength of it that Hobbes's philosophy, etc." Page 
428, " He resigned his seat in Edinburgh," should read : " He settled 
in Edinburgh" (schlug er seinen Sitz in E. auf). Page 473, 
" Lange and Du Bois Reymond have barred the way to a juster esti- 
mation of La Mettrie," should be exactly the opposite : " L. and D. 
have paved the way''' (haben den Weg gebahnf). Herrnhuter is turned 
into Herrnhuter (vol. II, pp. 20, 24, 194); and on page 194 we even 
find the terms, Herrnhilters and Herrnhutism. On page 74 of the 
second volume, the translator shows his wonderful acumen by guessing 
at the meaning of an abbreviation — only he makes a wrong guess. Ang. 
Schrift stands for angefilhrte Schrift (work cited). He interprets it as 
"Unfinished Writings"! In speaking of Schopenhauer's father, 
Hoffding says, " He is said to have taken his life in a fit of insan- 
ity " (Im Irrsinn soil er sein Leben geendigt haben). This becomes 
through the genius of the translator : " He is said to have been out 
of his mind at the end of his life." Page 312, "Napoleon had 
welcomed Royer Collard with joy, the July monarchy overthrew 
Cousin," should be: "supported Cousin" (stiltzte, not stiirzte). 
Page 586 note 82: "The reason why subjective psychology has 
gained so many adherents in the last ten years is, he thinks, owing 
to Condillac's and Helvetius' apt criticism of ideology," should be: 
"The reason ... is the just criticism to which C.'s and H.'s ideol- 
ogy has been subjected, ' ' which is an entirely different thought. 

These are a few of the false translations in which the book abounds ; 
there are hundreds of others. Here are some beautiful samples of 
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literalness which sound very funny : " His knowledge is in evil case " 
(p. 28). "Only the Lutheran, perhaps, is painted in sombre colors 
(should be : "is placed in the shade," in den Schatten gestellt) ; at 
any rate he is not conspicuous for his acuteness. On one occasion, 
when the host had mixed some artificial among the natural apples that 
were on the table, the Lutheran is the only guest who quietly takes a 
mouthful of the former, without suspecting a trick " (p. 61). " Her- 
bert makes front on three sides " (p. 66). " Herbert's procedure is 
too rapid" (p. 68). "That he could at all solve the high question- 
ings which pressed themselves upon him he explains thus" (p. 72). 
"He was overtaken with haemorrhage" (p. 105). " Momos the 
mocker cuts several jokes over Chiron's double nature" (p. 144). 
"And this not because his family — although come down in the world 
\herabgekommen~\ — belonged to the nobility " (p. 185). " Descartes 
is now clear that the concept of God . . . differs from the popular 
conception" (p. 224). "The new thought had not yet succeeded 
in scaring away all mediaeval notions " (p. 251). " Hobbes lets drop 
remarks" (p. 286). "He avoided killing animals, and if he had 
put an insect under the microscope to examine it, he always replaced 
it carefully on the leaf from which he had taken it " (p. 342). " The 
civilization of antiquity was blown up" (p. 456). " Diderot was 
right in describing the latter as dealing a smashing blow to all preju- 
dices " (p. 471). " Kant himself is said to have remarked at a later 
period of his life that his bowels were moved within him when he 
thought of the bondage existing in his own country " (vol. II, p. 33). 
"There is a misfit between our ideas and experience" (p. 64). "Here 
alone we feel ourselves snatched out of time ' ' (p. 134). " The actual 
world is the stuff of our duty " (p. 149). " The reality to which he 
points as the revelation of an ideal has only too frequently already 
received at his hands a twist in the interests of idealism " (p. 176). 
"This has been the ruin of the sciences, and has made many fight shy 
of philosophy. This shyness can only be overcome by regular investi- 
gation " (p. 251). 

Here are a few expressions which are also open to criticism. " The 
results to which reason must arrive " (p. 15). "As showing to what 
straits men were reduced to " (p. 119). " Neither of these explana- 
tions are sufficient " (p. 221). " The sum of the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles" (p. 226). "This explanation is of 
greater interest as Descartes' attempt" (p. 232). "He regarded the 
significance of Protestantism from a different point of view to that, ' ' 
etc. (p. 299). "We can arrive at no conclusion as to the series of 
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grounds or causes, to no complete satisfaction of the principle of suf- 
ficient reason" (p. 363). "Yet not every one would be content to 
dispense with the use of their eyes" (p. 381). "We ought, there- 
fore, to abide by Christ's religion, to that religion which was Christ's 
when he was a man" (vol. II, p. 22). "Then, indeed, will the 
new eternal gospel, the third age, of which the dreamers of the Mid- 
dle Ages spoke, be come" (p. 23). "At this extreme limit of its 
kingdom it must bid adieu to poetry, who must fare further alone ' ' 
(p. 314). " Widely different as was his brooding Scotch nature to 
Goethe's genial humanism " (p. 377). " In his youth he took offence 
at Bentham's philanthropy, in his old age to Gladstone's zeal," etc. 
(p. 382). "A system of mechanical causes are necessary " (p. 512). 

In addition to all this, there are scores of typographical errors, 
frequent omissions, absurd mistakes in the titles of German books, and 
words like : characteristicalness, unforgettable, transmittedness, sub- 
jectivisation, formalisation, pantheistism. In short, if there is a single 
rule of literary excellence that this unfortunate translator has not 
broken, it is most likely because he has never heard of the rule. 

Hoffding's work itself deserves the highest commendation. It is 
like everything the able Danish philosopher does, thorough, accurate, 
reliable, and interesting, and has already taken its place among the 
standard texts on the history of philosophy. The book contains many 
features that make it particularly attractive to the student of philosophy. 
It does not merely consist of a collection of different systems of 
thought, but gives one an insight into the current conceptions of the 
different periods with which it deals. Each great thinker is presented 
in his historical setting ; due weight is laid upon the influence which 
his time exercises upon him, and upon his own contribution to civil- 
ization. We everywhere come into rapport with the Zeitgeist, and 
are made to feel that the individual philosophers are expressions of 
the spirit of the times. Many histories, whether of philosophy or 
any other phase of human existence, make one feel as though the 
subjects with which they deal formed an isolated field, having no 
connection with the rest of life, out of all relation to the things with 
which the average man has anything to do. This is not the case with 
Hoffding's book, which is Kulturgeschichte. Thus, for example, his 
portrayal of the later Middle Ages and of the fundamental features of 
the Renaissance enables one to understand such characters as Pom- 
ponazzi, Machiavelli, Montaigne, Charron, and Ludovico Vives, who 
cannot be appreciated apart from their historic setting. They are 
children of their times, and must be studied in connection with their 
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times. A figure like Giordano Bruno becomes intelligible to us only 
when we are made acquainted — as we are here — with the conflicting 
tendencies of the age in which he lived. Another important phase of 
the work is the value which it places upon the personal element : the 
individuality and history of the thinker whose system is studied. The 
biographical sketches often help us to understand the peculiarities of a 
mode of thought. 

Philosophical investigation is, according to Hoffding, centered 
upon four problems : ( 1 ) the problem of knowledge (the logical 
problem); (2) the problem of existence (the cosmological problem); 

(3) the problem of evaluation (the ethical-religions problem); and 

(4) the problem of consciousness (the psychological problem). The 
first three problems presuppose an empirical knowledge of human con- 
sciousness, or psychology, which thus becomes the pivotal science in 
philosophy. Hoffding himself is a skilful and authoritative psychologist, 
and the value of his work is in no small measure due to this very fact. 

Another commendable feature of this history is the attention which 
it gives to thinkers who are frequently not discussed at all or passed 
over in a few paragraphs in modern text-books of philosophy. Inter- 
esting accounts are given of Leonardo da Vinci, Kepler, Galileo, 
Pascal, Newton, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, Hamann, 
Herder, Schiller, Fries, Beneke, Ludwig Feuerbach, Ampere, Maine 
de Biran, Saint-Simon, James Mill, Coleridge, Carlyle, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Whewell. Some of the more recent systems 
are ably and extensively treated, as for example, those of Comte, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Spencer, Lotze, Fechner, and Diihring. 
To them about one-half of the second volume is devoted, while the 
speculative philosophers, who usually receive the lion's share in works 
on modern philosophy, have to content themselves with a much 
smaller amount of space. Fichte gets 13 pages, Schelling 12, Hegel 
19. When we remember that Hoffding gives 41 pages to Comte, 40 
to J. S. Mill, 18 to Darwin, and 34 to Spencer, we can readily see 
how the mighty have fallen in the estimation of our historian. 

Hoffding's expositions are clear and trustworthy, his criticisms fair 
and sound. He pays due regard to the specialistic literature which is 
now being produced in the history of philosophy, and which is bound 
to lead to a modification of some of the current estimates of philo- 
sophical systems. He is careful not to overburden his presentations 
with laborious and exhaustive objections, but he intersperses the narra- 
tive with occasional brief and pointed criticisms which greatly aid the 
reader's understanding of the particular thinkers under discussion. 
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Of course, in a book like this, there will naturally be many points 
upon which individual investigators may differ. Thus, for example, 
Hoffding does not seem to me to do justice to Malebranche, in liken- 
ing the French Plato's system to that of Spinoza (vol. I, pp. 248, 
249). As Francois Pillon has, in my opinion, conclusively shown in 
his able article, "Spinozisme et Malebranchisme," in the Annie phi- 
losophique, of 1894, 1 the differences between Malebranche and Spinoza 
are far greater than is usually supposed by historians of philosophy. 
Malebranche is a pantheist, and Spinoza is a pantheist, but that does 
not make Malebranche a Spinozist any more than it makes Spinoza a 
Malebranchist. 

Nor do I see any reason for rejecting the view that Spinoza's system 
is a logical development from Cartesian principles, and for over-empha- 
sizing the influence of Giordano Bruno (as Sigwart and Avenarius 
have done), and the mediaeval Jewish philosophers (as M. Joel does). 
It is perhaps true that Spinoza " never was a Cartesian," as Hoffding 
says, in the sense of being a slavish follower of Descartes, but he 
certainly was a Cartesian in so far as he started out from the funda- 
mental principles advanced by the French thinker. To say, as Hoff- 
ding does, that Spinoza's "concept of substance looks back to Carte- 
sianism and the Schoolmen, his concept of nature to Bruno and the 
Renaissance, and his concept of God to the religious ideas which 
originally started his thought" (vol. I, p. 308), is, it seems to me, 
to make a patchwork of the great pantheist's unique system. 

In contrasting Leibniz with Spinoza, Hoffding says : " Logically, 
Leibniz's philosophy only differs here from that of Spinoza in that, in 
it the individual beings are placed more in the foreground, while their 
common origin occupies the dark background (which only gets more 
light thrown upon it when Leibniz is seeking an alliance with the 
theologians), while, with Spinoza, individual beings are rather re- 
garded as branches or ramifications of the infinite Being, who is his 
first and last thought." (English translation, vol. I, p. 353.) This 
is undoubtedly a correct statement of the case. It is not, however, 
as the author goes on to say, a reflection on Leibniz's character or 
intelligence that he does not see the similarity between his own system 
and that of Spinoza, and that he accuses Spinoza of heresy. Philoso- 
phers do not always understand their relations to one another. Be- 
sides, there are important differences between Leibniz and Spinoza, and 
these differences were in the German's mind when he protested against 

1 A review of this article appeared in the November number of the Philosophical 
Review, 1895. 
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Spinoza. Leibniz believed in teleology, and the chief aim of his life 
was to harmonize mechanism and teleology, while Spinoza absolutely 
repudiated every attempt to explain the world from the standpoint of 
final causes. Moreover, Leibniz inclined towards idealism, while 
Spinoza never lost sight of the materialistic element in the divine sub- 
stance. Leibniz's attention is centered upon individuals ; from in- 
dividuals he passes to God ; the necessity of explaining the harmony 
existing between the monads leads him to assume the existence of a 
Creator, a doctrine which contradicts his original theory of absolute, 
eternal monads, which cannot be affected by anything outside of their 
own nature. There is no such contradiction in Spinoza ; for him the 
individual is a dependent reflection of the absolute substance. Leibniz 
is a philosopher of compromises ; his desire to establish individualism 
or pluralism, and at the same time to save the hypothesis of an all- 
powerful Creator, leads him into contradictions, and hinders him from 
seeing the similarity between his own system and that of the despised 
Spinoza. But he is not the only thinker who becomes involved in 
such difficulties, and it is hardly fair to impugn a man's character be- 
cause he does not see that the assumption of an absolute Creator means 
pantheism. 

Hoffding also seems to me to weaken Locke's opposition to Des- 
cartes. "Locke," he declares, "can hardly have been aiming di- 
rectly at Descartes" (p. 383). This is, in my opinion, a mistake. 
Locke's polemic was directed against all those who advocated the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, as it was commonly understood in the seven- 
teenth century; against Descartes, the Cartesian school, Herbert of 
Cherbury, More, Cudworth, and Gale, as I have tried to show in my 
inaugural, dissertation, Leibnizens Streit gegen Locke in Ansehung der 
angeborenen Ideen, Heidelberg, 1891, to which I beg to refer the 

reader for the proofs. 

Frank Thilly. 

On Spinozistic Immortality. By George Stuart Fullerton, 

Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Published for the University, 1899. 

Ginn & Co., Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. — pp. viii; 154. 

The subject with which this monograph deals is really broader than 

that indicated by the title. Professor Fullerton has found that his 

study of Spinoza's doctrine of immortality required him to give an 

exposition of the fundamental pointsof the whole system, and especially 

to deal at length with the " doctrine of existences and of essences and 



